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INTRODUCTION 



In 1971, the Massachusetts Board of Education developed and approved a policy paper 
entitled "The Results Approach to Education and Educational Imperatives." As a first step in 
setting a direction for education which focused on outcomes, this policy paper identified fourteen 
imperatives essential for effective public accountability in the years ahead. The first imperative 
called for the setting of goals for education in Massachusetts and resulted in the formation of a 
statewide advisory committee broadly representative of the public and of the education community. 
Months of effort resulted in the publication in 1972 of Educational Coals for Massachusetts, a 
statement of ten general goals and a priority for further humanizing the educational process. 

The Board recognized, however, that the goals-setting task was not one for state leadership 
alone. It invited all school districts of the Commonwealth to take the general goals and translate 
them into local objectives for education. The response has been heartening. More than 2,500 
citizens across the state have been involved in looking at the purposes, accomplishments and 
shortcomings of education In their communities. Eighty-five percent of the school districts in 
Massachusetts have participated in this process to date. 

The pages which follow are a summary of local responses as submitted during 1972-73 and 
the first half of 1973-74. Professor William Corth of the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
has served as contractor for preparation of this document. 

Let me review how the goals effort will continue to develop: 



■ These summaries of local responses will be used by the Board of Education 
In January as an important consideration in the Board's setting of priorities 
for preparation of the fiscal year 1976 state budget for education. 

• All copies of the locally prepared documents will be returned to the appropri- 
ate Department of Education regional center to be available for reference by 
interested citizens and school officials concerned with further development 
and assessment of local goals. 

• The second imperative contained in the 1971 "Results ^proach to Education" 
paper called for designing a statewide assessment program. In July the Board 
approved initial steps for fulfilling this imperative, and six regional assessment 
committees have been extensively involved in designing such a program for full 
implementation In 1974-75, 

■ In addition to its effort to implement the new and complex Chapter 766 
Special Education Law for children with special needs, the Board has 
approved priority for another area of need referred to in many local 
responses— improvement of occupational competency programs for 
general students in our high schools. Working task forces have already 
been formed and special funds allocated for advancement of this 
objective. 



This is but a beginning. At the state level and in each local school district, we have much to 
do before a fully ooerational results approach to education is realized. First steps frequently are the 
most difficult to take but we have taken them over the last two years, some effectively and, frankly) 
others not so effectively. The important thing is that a beginning has been made in an area which 
over time can help reduce the skepticism confronting education in our communities and town meetings, 
at the state level and In the nation at large. The future welfare of children in the Commonwealth 
warrants our continued effort together, not only to define goals but to attain them convincingly, i 
urge you to continue support for and involvement in this important task . 



December 18, 1973 
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THE FOUPJEEN EDUCATIONAL IMPERATIVES 

"Th(> gonosfs t)f oducatHinal goals for the schools of the Commonwealth is thp Massachusetts 
Board of Ldutatton {)os!tion paper entitled. 'The Results Approach <o Education and Educational fm- 
perativt»v .' This document describes the need for chanRe in education, proposes the 'results approach' 
as a strategy for educational change, delineates the role of the Board of Education and the Department 
of Education, and outlines fourteen 'educational imperatives' as priority areas for Department of 
Education attetition." * The imperatives follow: 



\. Define Educatitwja! Results Expected-Coals 

2. Measure Educational Results Achieved-Design for Assessment 

3. Establish Results-Ortented Educational Standards Tied to Ckjals 

4. Establish Modern Teacher Personnel Practices 

5. Encourage Leadership Competence of Principals and Superintendents 

6. Encourage Student Participation 

7. Encourage Community Participation 

8. Expand and Inter.rate Occupational Education 

9. Promote Equality of Educational Opportunity 

10. Assure Cost Effectiveness in School Management 

11. Enhance Leadership Competence of the Department of Education 

12. Comprehensive Communications System 

13. Encourage Needed Legislation 

14. Optimum Use of State and Federal Aid 



C'.'-i-'iif Cna's *or V •• -jr'>..sj^f>s. Septertih<»r, 1971, p. 16. 
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Analysis of the GOALS docttments was made by the Center for Etfucationat Research at 
the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, under the direction of Professor William Gorth. 



EciticatioMt Goals for MataehuMtti. Through an effort invotvfng mmy oducstors. citizeiit. 
and young paopta, tfta Board of Education of the Coffrnionwaatth of Massadtuaattt developed Ten 
Educational Goati. Their hope wai that time Goals would "darh« Ideals towards which students 
and educators ntay strive, may help to determine strattglee for advandns towards Ideals, and they 
ara Indispensable for measuring what the process of education does to. for and with young people 
In the schools." The Gotfs were seen as the {nniortant statements of Intent towards which the 
educational ennrprises at ^ Stttt should aspire. 

In 1972, tfw Ten Educational Goals ware distributed to all schools in ttm Commonwealth. 
They ware described as relevant for teamars at any age, both in terms of their formal schooling as 
welt as educational activities In which they engaged outside of format schooling. Further, the learner 
can foMS his efforts for improvemmt in each of the Goal areas because they represent factors which 
influence his entire life. 

The Ten Educational Goals fitted into a comprehensive process associated with the develop- 
ment of educational activities, large or small. First, tiie overall procos begins with the identification 
of the needs of the learner In terms of his future potential as a contributor to society, ^cond, these 
general naeds ara translated into Goals stttements for education. The attainment of Goals will 
reduce the degree of need for the learner. Third, the Goats must be articulated in more detail to 
provide guidelines for educators In eadt Local Educational Agency. The debited guidelines should 
be specified in ^ms of student competence, i.e., wtvat can the student do as a result of the educa> 
tionat program. Fourth, programs ^ be built around the specific competencies that the students 
should attain. Lastly, following the definition of OMnpetendes and the ^^fescriptlon and implementa- 
tion of progran^, schools can evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of tii» programs in helping 
pupils to better attain the stated Educational Goats. Based upon the Infer notion provided by a 
thorough and focused evetuation, the educators can recycle by going back to ueiermine the degree 
to whidt ina>ming students stiii need the program. 

Report of Local Educationai Agencies. To facilitate the involvement of Local Educational 
Agencies in the overall process of program development and to provide detailed feedback to the 
State Education Department in helping them to improve their planning, the State Board of Educa- 
tion, through the Massachusetts Department of Education, forwarded to each Local Educationai 
Agency a tx>oktet entitled "Rciport of Local Edu<ational Agency on Educational Goals for Massa- 
chusetts" dnigned to ga^ preliminary information regarding the current status of educational 
policies and programs in local educationai agencies. The specific purpose* of this Booklet were: 
(a) information on specific Drogram names ano programs would be collected to t» provided to the 
State Education Department as a measure of the prevailing climate in education; (b) Information 
would be given to school committees and superintendents of local educational agencies by which they 
could review their own policies end prof^ms: and te) A self^evafuation by Local Educational Agencies 
of their cunrent stetus in relation to the Goals of the Commonwealth would be conducted. One 
spokesman for a local citizens' group expressed the results of the process as follovis: "It is my 
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feeMnff th»t much of this introipectioo has never been done so oompletefy before. It is entirely 
possible thet having examined ounet /es. we had better find the nwre Important ansvwre for 

oursehos. tHhe State Boanl comes forward to hdpusjt will Increase our momentun^ 
ut a$ we help ouneives." 

The Booklet was designed to collect information regarding local programs a«odated with each 
of the Ten Goals. Foreachof the Goels, schools were asked «our Important questions: 

Question 1 Vfftat policies and programs are preMr.t> .t) operation that serve as a means 
of attaining this goal? 

Ques«on2 To what extent haw© these policies end px>grams succeeded reladve to the 
attainment of this goal? 

Question 3 What new programs will be instituted In the coming year to attain this goal? 

Question 4 Ghien additional funcb. what new programs would be Initiated in the coming 
year to achieve ti>is goal? 

In addition to thef e questions, schools wem esked to respond to the information contained 
in the Pathway section of the Booklet, which stresses flexibility as the key to foetering learner 
growth in a stu^ »nt-centered educational environment. The final section of the Booklet sought in- 
formation on t » • p8rtk:ipation of citizens in pr^ring the Goals. 

Rep'jrt of Results. More than half of the schools in the Commonwealth complttad the Booklet 
The .^rt of results which follows contains three sections: 

(1) A narrative destfiption of the results for eacn goal; 

(2) The results of the rating of the Pathways statements; and 

(3) The characterization of the membership of the Citizen Advisory Comir ittees. 

The structure of the first section requires additional clarification. Each goal is treated indhrtdually. 
The same five topics are discussed for each goal. The topics outline a frame of reference for thinking 
about each goat. Current and proposed educational programs to achieve each goal are related to 
the frame of refererK^ 

For each of the goats the topics Included: 

The goal has been stated as it appeared in the Booklet and 
several of its broad implications highlighted. 
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Comptnttncftt Operational competencies which may be associated with 

attainment of the goal have bem specified by the researchers. 
The identification of conrtpet^ies provictes a transition be- 
tween the goat statement and prosrams mentioned by the 
LEA'S. The conH^etencies should be defined by each LEA 
with a sensitivity to the local interpretation of the goaL 
but for this report possible competancies were generated 
by the researchers. 



Ourrant Programs 



The da^ collected by Question One of the Booklet provi(ted 
the infonfnation necessary to describe the current educational 
programs in the Commonwealth designed to help students 
attain the goal. 



Evaluation 



Question Two of the Booklet gathered information about the 
s^tools' decision about their satisfaction with their program 
and their evaluation procedures used to make the decision. 



Future Programs 



Prctposed programs for the coming year and for the hypo- 
thetical situation of sufficient additional funds were answers 
to Question Three and Four of the Booklet and are discussed 
in this topic. 



Through the discussion of each of the five topics an overall picture of the programs in the 
Commonwealth for each goat is available. 
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QOAt t: PHYSICAL AND EMOTIONAL WELL-BEING 



Education thoutd contHbuto to tht teanitr% physical 
and tmotionat wtlt-Mn9, tipaei^ly to a santa of 
partonal worth and a c«Mcity for itiftuanetng ona't 
owndtftfny. 

Goal, tt is clear from tfte personal observations of many teacbers and scientific literature that 
physical and mental health must be fundamental prerequisites for successful learning in the schools. 
Schools have en obligation to insure that students are awsre of their own development and are 
successfully diagnosed for any problems, personal handicaps, or disorders that they may have. 
Students mim also be made aware of the consequences - physiological, psychological and social <~ 
of abuses in such areas as the use of drugs, tcHMcco and alcohol. Ih tht emotional dimension, the 
goal must be for an individual capable of sustaining hin^f. Ho^vever. ^ s^Jdent must have avail* 
able counseling services to help him correct or cope with personal problems or disabilities. 

Competeneias. In order to attain this goal, students must ftave adecruate, detailed knowledge 
of health and health care procedures. They must have ths opportunity to learn specific exerclMt and 
sports skills which are both personalty satisfying and challenging. Students must be aware of the 
changes in phy^cal capabilities which accompany human growth, and be abte to analyze both the 
cause and possible solution for physical and emotional problems. 

Current Pirograms. A fairly consistent set of programs has been initiated in schools throughout 
the Cummonweatth to assist students in atoning this goal. These programs are generally wett> 
focused and clearly defined in the area of emotional or »)cial welt-being. Essentially, alt schools 
considered in the data analysis indtoated that heaSth care setvtees were available to pupils, as well as 
some form of instructlor»-e{ther in *tie form of total courses or components of existing courses-in 
the area of heatth education. Alt schools mentioned some form of physical education, usually ac- 
companied by an athletic program of either an extramural or intramural nature. SImitarty, to help 
students attain emotional well-being, (^nseling facilities were svailabte in alt schools investigated. 
There were numerous specialized instructional programs for studt^nts with learning disabilities, train- 
abies, educ3l}tes, and tutorial programs for specific teaming handicaps or disadvantages. A small 
number of the schools mentioned a formalized program in dmg educ8tk>n, as well as programs through 
co-oirricular activities to support the social well-being and growth of students. Programs such as 
Outward Bound and Family Living were aiso inducted. 

Clearly there is extensive concern for and consideration of the goal of physical and emotional 
well-being. A problem whidi exists in commenting on the programs for this goat area, as for the 
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prosrams in alt of the other 0oat areas, rs that of determining their quality and impact on pipits. 
One of the few clear indicatlom of involvement of students is the mandatory physical education 
program which exitts in public sdHJOls, which affects essentiaiiy alf students in the school system. 
Many of the other programs mentioned seem worthwhile and desirable, but there is no dear indl> 
cation of their Quality or impact on students within the school system. 

Future Proflrams. Almostail of the programs prooosed by schools for the coming year indi- 
cated that they would expand to some degree the available programs already existing in the s(^kx>Is. 
In particular, programs in physical education and counseling services and for d{sabl«}d and emotionally 
disturbed students were sugg^ted. Physical education would be more diversified, including courses 
in modem dance and stunts. Some courses In health education, induding family growth and develop- 
ment and oo^patiunat counseling, were considered by several schools. 

Similarly, new progran^s proposed, if sufficient funds were available, reflected the activities 
in which schools are already involved. This goal is considered a high priority, and schools are heavily 
committed to providing services and programs «soc!ated with It. Specifically, the physical education 
facilities-induding gymn^iums. swimi^ing pools, and special equipment~were mentioned as being 
of prime interest for possible expansion. The staff in the physical education, health (»re, and 
counseling fields are perceived as too small, and schools were interested in hiring more personnel, 
given additional funds. Some additional programs in corrective or preventive courses, as well as 
some interest in audiovisual equipment, field trips and assemblies, were mentioned. 
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GOAL II: BASIC COMMUNICATION SKItLS 

Education thoutd ctevelcp in each leam«r the 
baste tkiltt needed for communication, per> 
caption, evaluation, and conceptuatiiatk>n of 
ideas. Among the most important are reading, 
Writing, speaking, listening, vitmi and compu- 
tational skills. 

Goal. The development of basic communication skills is perhaps the most fundamental 
aspect of formal sd^ooling today. Without the ability to acquire and process information, ob- 
viously, learning cannot take place. Given the everchanging technological society in which we llv«, 
with Its concomitant Information explosion, it is incumbent upon schools to develop communica- 
tfon skills as both a Mfe skill and a vocational tool. The common process of capitalizing on the in- 
herent intellectual curiosity of the learner in the development of basic skills also implies that prob- 
lems in the development of these basic skills be diagnosed and remedied. Furthermore, the acquisi- 
tion of ba&ic communication skills in our pluralistic society is not confined exclusively to those 
wh<»e native tongue is English; provision must be made for bilingual-blcuitural acquisition. 

Competencies. Of all the goal areas. It is perhaps easiest. In heory at le^, to arrive at a 
consensus regarding the essential aspects of basic communication skills. Certainly critical thinking 
skills, such as logic and problem-solving, belong in this category. Likewise, quantitative skills and 
fluency in oral and written expression should be ittcluded. 

Current Programs. The current programs described by schools for developing basic communica- 
tion skills typically include ba?\c courses in English, social studies, language arts, mathematics and 
history, to cite but a few cc -•tent areas. The majority of programs and sub-programs deal with 
traditional skill notions; specifically in the area of language arts, for example, schools indicate 
programs such creative writing, courses in writing mechanics, developmental reading and communi- 
cation arts, and remedial reading programs. The incorporation of more exotic programs such as 
play-acting and role-playing were mentioned, but only in Isolated cases. 

Evaluation. Programs to develop bs&ic communication skills were deemed almost entirely 
satisfactory, although there were cases reported of the use of subjective evaluation criteria, such as 
personal observation. It is noteworthy that the majority of schools evaluated their basic communi- 
cation skills using empirical data, usually in the form of standardised tests and in some cases, coliege 
and longitudinal follow-up studies. As a result, evaluation in this goal area is considered to be 
satisfactory. To the extent that these standardi?ed tefjts do, in fact, me^re what is being taught, 
the conclusions based upon these instruments must indeed be considered valid. 
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Future Programs. Almost oneKjuarter of the schootr had virtusHy no plans to develop 
additional progiams without new funds for this school year. Specific programs which were men- 
tioned tended to be expansions of existing programs in scope, content or structure, such as lower 
pupil/teacher ratios and the use of speciatixed currlgufar materials. An tnterestmg program, 
planned for the new school year, utilized parents and high school students as vol^inteer learning 
consultants, which represents the availability of paraprofessionals in the ct£^room» 

Even with the infusion of new funds, nearly one-half of the schools indicated that they would 
continue with more of the existing programs but plan no new ones. New programs which were 
described, once again, were essentially extensions of existing programs. Ratfier than new approaches 
to facilitating attainment of this goal, {nrtost schools desired) acquisition of more materials, more 
assembly pn)grdms, more art gallery visits, more suppi^nentary reading materials, etc The excep- 
tion to this conclusion was an isolated cera of a school system indicating plans to pay qualified 
paraprofessionals, depending on the availability of additional funds. It should be noted that schools' 
satisfaction with attaining this goal as measured by objective evaluation instruments may explain 
why new programs are not a major concern. 
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GOAL III: EFFECTIVE USES OF KNOWLEDGE 

REST am AVAILABLE 

Education should provide for oach ttartier access 
to nrran's cultural heritage^ stimulate inteitectuai 
curiosity^ and promote intellectuat development 

GoaL Man's cuttuial heritage encompasses a wide range of subjects and hlstor His heritage 

is contained in the beliefs and philosophy of previous civilizations as they djveloped through history, and 
In their arts, «:iences, technology, customs and literature* To use effectively the k - jwtedge which has been 
generated by man through time, students must have a perspective on the historical prowss. They must also 
be motivated to inquire into more than one of the mauor ar^ of man's cultural heritage. This requires 
knowledge and skills in Intetiectuat investigation* These skltis can be taught through a variety of different 
techniques and are prerequisite to an understanding of the whole panorama of man's cultural heritage. 

Competencies. The competencies implied in Goal III include both technical skills and knowledge In 
specific subject matter areas. These skills and knowledge can be used to pursue particular interests generated 
from the learner's personal history and experience. The ideas and concepts the learner comes In contact with 
should be put into historical perspective, which requires the knowledge and information stored in historical 
ideas. The learner should derive satisfaction from the pursuit ^ that he will continue to delve into mm's 
culture on his own, after the termination of formal schooling. Further, he should have a general apprecia- 
tion of man's efforts as watt as an understanding of his own personal intetlectudt growth and maturity. 

Current Programs. Although It is realistic to conceive of man's cultural heritage as encompassing all 
fields of endeavor, schools in Massachusetts clearly focus on the area of social studies as the prime conveyor 
or information about man's cultural heritage. Social studies encompass history as well as. In a few instances, 
social sciences like anthropology and sociology. All schools mentioned progrants in the ar^ of social 
studies, including history, analysis of historicat problen^s, and analysis of problems of political and social 
institutions. To a lesser degree, English, science and the arts were motioned as cpntent areas for programs 
falling into the area of Goat tit. English courses Included both baste courses with traditional content and 
innovative approaches such as the study of Nobel authors, social perspectives on Shakespeare, and literature 
of minority groups U\ the United States. Over half of the schools considered it important to include field 
trips outside of school to Investigate social or cultural ^pects of the surrounding area, as well as attendance 
at cultural events, or even the scheduling of cultural events such as guest speakers within the school district. 
In addition to these techniques, about half of the sdiools emphasized the basic skills necessary to pursue an 
investigation of man's culture and promote self-directed study. In particular, individualized instruction, 
ind^ndent study, and extensive use of library facilities In a carefully developed program were considered 
of prime Importance. Other programs indicated by a handful of schools Included advance placement 
courses, mini-courses, courses directed specifically at the arts, and the extensive use of media, such as 
television, movies, and non-traditional literature such as pamphlets and paperbacks. 
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Evfttuation. The evidence gathered by schools to verify that Goat Ui being attained by students 
as a result of their existing progran^s was uniformly poor. The prin^ary evidence rested on personal obser- 
vation by teachers, students, and in some cases public opinion. In no cases were there clear relationships 
between a program's stated focus and the sources of information available to it. Although the data avail- 
able are not concrete, the obvious deep pc^itive feeling generated by programs in this goal area are clear. 
Essentially all schools were satisfied with one or more programs which they had instituted, based upon 
their informal, subjective sources of data, and in many c^es they were enthusiastic about the succe^ of 
the prognamfts in leading students toward the stated goal. 

Future Profprams. New programs proposed for the coming year were not extensive and did not in 
most cases break new ground* Most schools indicated that they would provide more of the r^e programs, 
perhaps to d wider range of students. Several schools indicated that there would be no new p ograms beyond 
wfiat had already been developed, in some cases, new audio-visual equipment, clubs, or f ie'd trips were 
suggested. Perhaps the only program not previously mentioned employed a humanities coordinator to de- 
velop links between English and history programs, as welt as other humanities offered within the school 
system* 

Even with the more open-ended situation of requesting schools to suggest new programs they would 
like to explore if they had sufficient funds, the major emphasis In each school was on expanding programs 
already in operation* Very few sdioois had specific suggestions for a wider range of a^ematives to promote 
the effective uses of knowledge. The major areas of interest were in media, field tripi, cultural events, and 
expanding the use of these strategies for teaching. In-service work focused on staff development for the 
teaching of cultural heritage was mentioned. Resource centers, containing printed and media materials to 
support a program designed to teach students about their cultural heritage, werr listed. 
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GOAL tV: CAPACtTY AND DESIRE FOR LIFELONG LEARNING 

Education shoutd foster and stimutate in each learner 
the naturat desire for lifelong learning and should 
develop the skills necessary to fulfilt that desire* 

Goal. To promote in indtviduai students the capacity and desire for lifelong learning may ultimately 
be one of the most critical functions of education today^ In the United States, our society is constantly 
changing* New ideas, technologies, and resources are continually being developed. The more swiftly change 
occurs in society, the more its citizens must be able to adapt to take full advantage of the available resources 
for vocational and avocational pursuits. To accommodate the changing society, there must be a relationship 
in every individual between a desire to team and the basic.skilts necessary to acquire new knowledge. One 
can only be frustrated by having a strong desire to learn about something without possessing the basic 
building blocks upon which to begin that learning. 

Competencies. Although there is not a clearly defined set of competencies for lifelong learning, one 
can imagine the range of situations with which he is faced after leaving school and the skills required to 
successfully learn on his own. These skills include basic reading and nrathematics. and the ability In inde- 
pendent, unrestricted situations to define the parameters of what is to be learned, not to mention a schedule 
and pattern for learning. One must have the self-confidence to believe that with the application of sufficient 
energy and effort one can actually learn what one seeks to know. A lack of anxiety about learning, as well 
as self-starting. self-correcting, and self-diagnosing skills and attitudes toward learning must be fostered. 
These can be encouraged most successfully when the school mirrors the environment a student will face 
after he leaves ^hool. 

Current Programs. The programs primarily identified by schools as helping students to attain a capdc* 
ity and desire for lifelong learning are almost alt related to the usual, basic courses in the major content 
areas such as mathematics, English, history and science, with son>e mention of the fine arts, and in some 
cases either literature or the practical arts. Therefore, the majority of the programs and subn^rograms offered 
to help students attain this goal generally emphasize the usual course offerings in the school. Two specific 
aspects of the programs supporting the attainment of this goal are particularly focused on developing the 
attitudes necessary for lifelong learning. First, a variety of library skills and the extensive use of the library 
was mentioned by almost half of the schools reporting. The library becomes a major source of information 
for students to learn new skills and ideas. However, the emphasis on libraries was not accompanied by a 
desire to use other kinds of media or information sources as explicit programs to develop lifelong learning. 
Second, the other major approach ?o promote lifelong learning was to extend to students the opportunity 
to carry out independent study. Independent study gives the students the opportunity not only of prac- 
ticing skills, but also develops self-confidence and a positive attitude toward lifelong learning. 
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Evaluation. The progranns to promote lifelong teaming were almost unlversalty considered satisfac- 
tory by schools submitting them for consideration. However, essentialty all evaluation techniques were poor. 
There was no follow-up or contact with students regarding their sicitis or desire for self-improvement after 
school, and very tittle data collected during their stay in school. Essentially, all of the reported technictufi; 
reiied either on the Informal observation and opinion of Individuals filling out the questionnaire or on 
statistical records of student participation In programs while In ^ool. There was no Infonriation about 
continued involvement after school had been completed. Evaluation in this ^tion was weal^ and less 
satisfactory than in most of the other goal areas. 

Future Programs. Af^roximatety half of the schools suggested that they were going to continue cur* 
rent programs and enlarge them during the coming year. About one^quarter of the schools have essentially 
no plans to develop additional programs without additional funds. A few specific new programs included 
adult or evening education open to the students, intramural programs, career education programs, and 
additional staff to support independent study. 

Even with the avaitabliity of extensive additional funds, about half of the schools indicated that they 
would merely continue with existing types of programs, rather than originate brand*new approaches to help 
students attain this goal. A few examples of new programs included evening education, a variety of hobby 
and avocation related programs, an expanded counseling program which included occupational counseling, 
some field trips, and extended use of audio^visuat equipment. In general, this goal area has not been as 
thoroughly considered as have other ar^ Therefore, the programs have not been as imaginative or ex- 
tenst\ 3 as in other goal areas. 
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BEST COPT mum 

QOAtV: CITIZENSHIP IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 

Education should provide each teamer with a knowledge 
and understanding of how our society functions In theory 
and in practice; education must also foster individual 
commitment to exercise the rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship and to protect the ris^ts of others. 

Goal. Every student in the educational system is also a citizen in a democratic society. Thus» each 
student must understand the major functions of the republic, in theory and in practice, in order to become 
a contributing member of this society. Schools transmit to their student knowledge relating to the theory 
and practice of social institutions. Individual student commitment to exercise the rights and responsibilities 
of a citizen <^n be fostered in schools through their organizational structure. Schools can also stimulate in 
students a feeling of belonging to society. 

Competencies. The specific competencies necessary to attain the goal of citizen^ip in a democratic 
^iety are associated with the politicat, economic, and social institutions in our society. For each of thead 
institutions, the student must learn the specific rules and the actual practices associated with it. In the 
political arena, students must be aware of the rules by which governmental institutions are organized and 
developed. They must also understand the taws by which our citizer>s must abide, as well as the conse* 
quences of not abiding by them. In the economic sense, the student must understand how our economic 
institutions function and the need to malce the economic structure of society equitable for all citizens. In 
a social sense, the student must appreciate the wide range of opportunities in our society for the participa^ 
tion of individuals, as well as understand the processes by which society can be improved and developed. 

Current Programs. The programs currently avaitabie in ^ools to help students attain this goal are 
consistently associated with social studies and history, as offered in the elementary, iunior and senior high 
schools. Ali school systems mentioned specific courses or emphases within courses in the social studies/ 
history area as promoting the attainment of this goal. More than half of the schools indicated that they 
considered the student council or school governance - which may involve both teachers and students - 
as being a prime anrena for observing the development and performance of miniature models of social 
institutions. Some schools saw assemblies and special days for holiday observance as opportunities to 
promote an understanding of a democratic society. Individual schools offered specific kinds of opportun*^ 
ities to promote citizenship In a democratic society. These include activities like electing a student advisor 
to the school committee* developing exdian^^ programs with other schools, developing courses in social 
inquiry and ethics, and promoting voter registration activities and school newspaper functions. In general, 
the overall thrust to promote attainment of the goal is through social studies programs within schools, 
supplemented by school councils, assemblies involvirtg civic leaders and politicians, and field trips. 
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Evaluation* tn essentiatiy every case, schools were satisfied with their current programs and felt that 
they were accomplishing their goals. However, evaluation of these programs was uniformly poor and, in 3 
few cases, nonexistent. Evaluation depended almost entirely on personal opinion and informal observation, 
with some statistical infor..iation on voluntary participation by students in specific programs. 

Future Programs. New programs to attain this goal were clearly similar to existing programs. Thus, 
there was a major empha^s on continuing and expanding the social studies, civics, government, and political 
science courses. A smalt percent of the schools indicated that there would be no new programs initiated 
during the coming year. About one^iuarter of the schools indicated that they either had or intended to 
have student advisors assigned to the school committee to present information and to raise issues relative to 
students' concerns in the public ^oois. in a few cases* schools saw the need to promote short mini-courses 
on contemporary topics, such as urban education, tv^ntieth-century Asia, the Middle East, or women in 
society, as ways of better understanding our society or contrasting our society with other kinds of political 
situations. Some mention was made of the use of audio-visual equipment, field trips, and assembiies. 

In terms of new programs that would be planned if more money were available, again schools indicated 
a desire to expand existing programs. In some ca^, specific activities such as Law Day, voter registration, 
field trips, and assemblies were indicated. Sonrte specific programs did not clearly relate to attainment of this 
goal, but were felt to be critical - such as in-service training and curriculum development time for teachers, 
to provide them with the skills and opportunity to develop new nrateriais in the area. Some mention was 
made of providing new equipment. A small percent of the schools indicated that they had no specific plans 
for new programs. 
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BEST COPT ftVAtUIBLE 

GOAL Vt: RESPECT FOR THE COMMUNITY OF MAN 

Education should provide each tearner with knowledge and 
experience which contribute to an understanding of human 
similarities and difference and which advance mutual 
respect for humanity and for the dignity of the individual* 

Goal. From the beginning of our Republic, the United States has had a cosmopolitan population. 
Immigrants from around the world settled this country; individually and in groups* they made unique con* 
tributions to our nation's development. Their contributions, and those of their descendants, have been 
responsible for the transformation of the United States into today's multi-cultured* urban-industrial 
soctety. 

Competencies. Thus, students should be exposed to issues in our society such as the role of minor- 
ities, the cultural and social enrichment of our country's development, the nature of prejudice, and the 
problems of living together. However, in order to attain this goat, knowledge i$ not enough for the learner. 
Provision must be made for experiential learning in order to increase an understanding of and appreciation 
for man's diversity. Then and only then can an individual integrate this awareness into his own value 
system and incorporate it into his daily living. Such experiences should include interaction with other 
races, religions, nationalities, and members of differing socio^onomic groups. There should also be an 
opportunity for interaction with members of the opposite sex. Implicit in this goat is the notion that 
respect for one's own culture and heritage is merely an extension of respect for others. 

Current Programs. A wide variety of programs is in existence to support this goal. As might be ex- 
pected, the majority of programs from school systems which were sampled are in the social studies area. 
Thus, one encounters programs in Afro*American history, third v^orld views, and the like. However, these 
programs are not exclusively confined to social stu(' : Also encountered are ongomg programs in language 
arts dealing with minority literature, such as Black literature. In English, provision for minority study units 
is also found. 

Evaluation. Almost all schools indicated satisfaction with existing programs for attainment of this 
goal. The criteria which wete used by half the schools for evaluation, however, were subjective. There was 
great reliance upon personal opinion and teacher observation in evaluating these programs. The other half 
of the schools reporting used no evaluative criteria. Mo mention is made of systematically surveying values 
and attitudes, a process which would seem most appropriate to this goal. Likewise, no mention is f>iade of 
long-term studies or evaluations of this goal. 
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Future Programs. *n answer to the question of what new programs will be instituted to achieve this 
goal, appro9cimately one^third of the schools indicated no provision for new programs. However, the re* 
mainder of the respondents do Indicate a number of new programs or plans whkh can be described as both 
innovative and substantive. These programs include not only increasing collections of materials and media 
dealing with ethnic groups, for example, but also provision for specific subject matter units dealing with 
such topics as interpersonal relations* values clarification (as part of the health education program) « and 
mini<:ourses on the nature of prejudice. Also noteworthy is the provision for in-service teacher courses 
on minority cultures, as well ^ exchange programs with inner<:ity schools: and. from a school system in 
the eastern part of the state, a new program in Portuguese bilingual classes planned as part of the foreign 
languages curriculum. 

In regard to programs proposed, contingent upon the availability of additional funds, a number of 
schools plan no new programs or programs that are essentially extensions of existing ones, ^n the latter 
category, several schools reported that additional funds would be used to buy new audio-visual supplies 
and incre^e collections of literature dealing with minorities. A new outdoor study program for children 
front '"deprived" areas was mentioned. An anti-vandatism program was also named. More imaginative pro- 
grams which were suggested dealt with the experiential aspects of accomplishing this goal. Specifically, they 
focused on new cultural programs and cuitural-ethnic assemblies. 
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GOAtVtl: 0CCUPATI0r4AL COMPETENCE 

BEST COPT mum 

Education should provide the learner with the skills, experience 
and attitudes* and the guidance for initial jot> placement; it is 
equailv important for the learner to develop a capacity to adapt 
to changing conditions. 




Goal. Students graduating from educational programs should have the basic slcilis required of an adult 
for self-sufficiency in today's world. These b^ic sicilts must be complemented by an attitude for r^onsibte 
and careful completion of assigned jobs. Schools at the secondary level should ensure that students obtain 
one or more job offers after graduation. In preparing students for employment upon graduation, schools 
should not focus students artif icatty on only one job* but rather, they should maintain a program which al- 
lows flexibility and alternative job choices. Specif icalty» school systems can develop programs which ensure 
student empfoyability by starting new programs In areas where new employment opportunities are oeing 
created by new technologies and equipment, and by eliminating programs where the decline of the job op- 
portunities has beconr»e significant. In summary, school programs should provide the opportunity for total 
career developnnent of each student by providing basic, job-related skills which will allow the widest range 
of future career advancement. At the same time, schools should equip students with the basic competencies 
to learn, improve, and revise their capabilities. 



Cpmpetencies* Specific competencies required by students to attain this goal include learnirYg basic 
skills in rnmmunication and calculation, as welt as fundamental skills and knowledge related to one or more 
job specificdtior)S. Further, students must understand their desires for future job satisfaction and also de- 
velop a $ens<^ of professional ism. In addition to the individual skills and attitudes related to employment, 
students must have sufficient knowledge about the employment market, policies and procedures to satisfac** 
tority and systematically seek jobs, to progress through a career, and, as riecessary, to have the confidence 
to change or alter initial career plans. 



Current Programs. Programs and offerings in schools to attain this goal focused primarily on a range 
of course offerings in vocational education, occupational education, or industrial arts. These courses are 
complemented in a smalt number of cases by specialized programs in off ice*prdctices education, dist^^ibutive 
education, consumer education, business education, and home economics. Some shoots have made avail- 
able work'Study opportunities and job placement facilities, but they are relatively few. Some schools iden« 
tif red no programs which systematically focus on this goal 

Evaluation. Evaluation of the attainment of aspects of this goal area is concrete and meaningful in 
several cases where a school system has carefully followed up on the placement of their graduates in initial 
jObs» A large number of schools were able to follow up graduates from jch-oriented ptograms and find high 
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rdtt'S of job placement, i.e.. from 90% to 100% employment, tn $everat C8$e$« schools reported feedback 
ffotti stdf f , students, and importantfy. employers. However, the type of feedback and Its interpretation 
w^is not included. Although it is possible to collect specific, detailed and valuable information, as indicated 
by several reports, most school systems ^ve no specific data when they reported that their staff and/or 
students were generally satisfied with programs. About oneKiuarter of the school systems indicated that 
th(^v were uncertain about the status of the success of one or more of their programs. In summ^, there* 
fore, one would conclude that it is possible to gather meaningful information in this goat area* but that 
sui h infof rnation was not obtained most of the schools. 

Future Programs. Proposed programs generalhr emphasised either offering more of the same kinds 
of courses and programs that were already in existence or offering no new programs. A small number of 
schools indicated that new course offerin^^, work*study opportunities, opportunities for disadvantaged stu* 
dents or opportunities for some training in bilingual approadies were being explored* But* generally, the 
offerings closely reflect the existing program structure. 

Several school systems generated potential alternatives for programs, given greater financial support 
through state or local agencies. Several of the schools sampled indicated the need for more closely coor- 
dinated activities with potential employers and to follow up graduates in the field. In partteular. school 
systems felt the need to survey local and regional job opportunities, to develop more extensive placement 
services, to develop close relationships with potential employers through conferences or field trips, and to 
provide more extensive work^study opportunities. A snrtall percentage indicated their interest in developing 
specific training programs related to emerging job areas. 
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QOAL VIII: UNDERSTANDINQ OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

Education should provide each learner with knowledge and 
understanding of the social, physical, and biological worlds 
and the balance between man and his environment, and 
should develop attitudes and behavior leading to intelligent 
use of the environment. 

Goal. Given the historical abuses of the environment by man, there are a number of implications of 
this goal for educators. Programs must be designed not only to make the student aware of problems regard- 
ing protection of the environment, but also to train students both to analyze and anticipate the consequences 
of human actions on the environment. Furthermore, an adequate understanding of the social, physical, and 
biological worlds is a prerequisite to fostering individual responsibilities and actions in protecting the envi- 
ronment. 

Competencies. A wide variety of specific knowledges, skills, and competencies may be required of 
students to undecstand the environment. It is perhaps most essential that students comprehend the inter- 
dependence ot at! living things. Second, they should also understand and appreciate the role of man in 
relation to the ecological system. Third, they should be able to identify the effects of c*ianglng tSe envi- 
ronment on man. Fourth, students should display habits that are consistent with the environment. Finally, 
they should acquire necessary skills that will permit them to plan comprehensively for the proper utilization 
of natural resources and conservation of the environment. 

Current Programs. A clear dichotomy exists in regard to existing programs in support of this goal. 
Several schools reported programs which can bi considered traditionally part of the biological and science 
curricula. For example, the notion of caring far living specimens in the classroom in order to inn>art an 
understanding and appreciation of the balance oetween man and his environment has commonly been used 
in the past. Likewise, stressing the importance of the scientific method in observing and questioning man's 
surroundings is a traditional notion in science education. However, there are clearly unique programs which 
are in effect at the present time that support this goal. A number of these programs can be classified under 
the general heading of field trips or exp . iences. The notion of an outdoor classroom is one such example. 
Another school system indicated an ongoing Title II ESEA summer program in oceanography. Recycling 
programs were also commonly mentioned. 

Evaluation. There was general satisfaction with ongoing programs in support of this goal. However, 
approximately half of the respondents sampled either reported no evaluative criteria or used subjective cri- 
teria, such as personal observation and opinion. Despite the newness of many of the programs in support 
of this goal, and the difficulty in operationally defining concepts such as "properly conserving the 
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t^tviuMKittfi! it is noncthel^ hnportant that obiectlve evaluation criteria be Identified and utilised in 
of<iL'i to tt)(ik«> |itdgn>onts atxHit program effectiv^w^ 

Future Prq^amt. New programs planned for the attainment of this can be characterized % es- 
sentially expaiKted versions of ongoli^ programs, such as courses In eoriogy, mlc«*l<rtogv. and expmded 
field tt ips. SiftHlarlv. many of the schools Indicated that expansion of facilities was pianrwd f« the next 

ftradf »»«<. yPitf. 

(iiveti additional funds, half of the respondents asain indicated ongoing efforts would be continued. 
Thi IS. rcsi wndcnts indicated more monies would be expended for indivldualiied exp»lntients In science and 
tjcoiuyy. more books and audlo.vi8ual equipment would be purchased, and more field xrH» and experiences 
wt uld be planned^ Two programs which would be Initiated In the event that additional funds were availabte 
are significant. One school indicated that an Outward Bound program would be planned at the secondary 
level. Anothor Indicated an Indiai exchMge proffon whW» wchiW rtkwv sttfftents to live ai a Nav^ 
reservation and. cor»v«r»lv, allow Indian dtikfam to live In town. 



GOAL IX: INDIVIDUAL VALUES AND ATTITUDES 



Education shoutd dxp^ ami advmM tfie rnimftne dimtmions 
of (earnert^ eifmi^ly by helping ttrnn to identify md Miti* 
vate their wm ^riti^» mwat, mni etiitori vakM and anitiNles. 




60^. All learners, as they mature, will find a n^ to ctevelop ^{ritual, moral, and ethical valuA 
This IS a charactertsttc of hum»i nature. Schools are, by no n w : solety responsible for this dex^etopment^ 
However, because of their in^>act on young people's growth ano inaturdtlon. schools certainly can help 
students to clarify values and provicte my environment in which the (fevelc^ment of values in the ^irttual. 
. mor^. and ethical dorr^ns can be fostered. Of course, schools al»> have the potently to be a native con* 
tributor to the development of valitts by crating a hc^ile ettvironment. Therefore, schools should foster 
^owth of values, in particul^. by providing programs in the specific social areas. «Td by provUing models 
of the most desirable values of our culture. 

Competefwies. The Sf^if ic competencies associated with the cultivation of individual values arKl 
attitudes do not evolve from a predefined knowledge. A wide rmtge of spiritual, moral, and ethical values 
is possible within our society. Learners must be ^le to clarify their values thrcHig^ introspection and conv 
parison. They should be able to uncterstand the consistency df>d inconsistency which exist in their own 
value system, and they should have an ^>vironn)ent in which they can discuss alternative sets of values 
without feeling pr^sure to acc^t them. 

Current Programs. The majority of the progran^ currently identified in schools, which have been 
ctesignated as fostering individual values and attitude, f^i into pre-existing curriculum ^e^. However, 
there are eKceptions to this situation which include drug education prc^rams. interpersonal and soci^ edu* 
cation programs, and human couraeting programs. Me^ly alt of the sc^>ools considered their guidon pro- 
-am a major component of their efforts to develop individual vali^ and attitiKtes of pupils^ becmj^ the 
emphasis w^ on indtviduat growth mni understmding of individual values and their competencies. Also, 
a heavy emph^ts was pieced on the part which history Btni social studies play in the ^owth and under* 
standing of a child's individual value in relation to the history of our society. Over half of the schools 
considered field trips and community Ktiviti^ as supportive of the development of individual values 
and attitudes. 

Evaluation. Although almmt all r^pondents were satisfied with their programs, the number of pro- 
grams spears relatively small con>pared to those mentioned for other goats, and evaluation of these pro* 
gratTis depended almost entirely on pemnal ob^rvation and subjective opinion. In some cases. att^»ice 
at clubs or in courses were given as indicators of stuctents' Siipport for the programs. ' 
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tBttsn m^^'^^ 

PutiM Proywm. tn pn^rasii^ pro^^ams the coinir^ ye^r* tf^ et^^ 
students in already existing courses. There were few new or noteworthy courses or programs 
tioned. but they focused on cour» a>mponents in the affective doniain. a drug advisory committee, a psy- 
diotogicai disorders c<xirse^ a social environment course, and a he^th program. 

In terms of programs for the future, giveti sufficient fimds, the alternatives generated were usually m 
expansion of existing programs. For example, field trin^ pertinmt to the relevant individual values were 
mentioned by approximately 50% of the school systems. The definition of a "pertin^it field trip'' was not 
included. Assemblies and counseling were also mentioned. A sn^ll perc^t^ of schools indicated that 
they have no specific plans for future programs, regardless of funds dvail^le. 
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GOAL X: CREATIVE INTERESTS AND TALENTS 

Education rimirfif provkte each learner with vKied 
opportunities to iHHrtufe crrative intefetts* to ctttcov^ 
8fid to clewkH> nature tatents^ and to exprns vtf ua 
ami feelif^ thnn^ wmtt media. 

Gori» Throughout time mm has expr^sed himsdf in a wide variety of art fornw to axwey his emo- 
tions and fading. Mm\*% worics have not only conveyed emotiom mi fedin(p from gm^ion to g^iera* 
tion» but have increamt the sensitivity of man to his surroundings wd environment. To continue st4)port 
for the production of creative ideas, persons with creative t^ents nnist be vei\m6 snd ai:^)reci8ted not only 
t>y those citizens c^>^ie of creation, but ^so by those primarily csp^e of sedng ard o^precidting artistte 
work. 

Conq>ettfndes. The competenci^ in this goet area, whkrh can be communicated through Pooling, 
can be located at a variety of different levels. The bi»ic level, which includes the names, the descriptions, 
£^d the recognition of a wide variety of art forms, cm be macte part of the student's repertoire of skills and 
knowledge. The history of all forms of creative endeavor cm\ be communicated to stiKients to give them a 
perspective on conteniporary works. Students can be tau^t skills fc^ analyzing and synthesizing ideas asso- 
ciated with the arts, and they can be given the facility to f^alyze and sppreciate art from their own perspec- 
tive and personal set of values. Contact and discussion with artists can give students an understanding of 
the nature and uniqueness of artistic endeavor and an awareness of the problems which creative persons 
have in pursuing their vocation. 

Current Proffraim. Public schools in the Commonwealth have a variety of programs which they iden* 
tif ied as helping students to attain this ^at. Approximately half of the shoots considered have one or more 
programs which relate to this ^1 in the field of musk:, art, and language arts, in music, half of the schools 
have a vocal music program, instrumeiTtal music program, and/or instructton in mi^ic theory and history. 
Music instruction in a few schools follows the new methods in teechirm developed by Kodaly or Ot If. Art 
education extends from the elementary school through elective programs in high schools. Art consists of 
technical skills and generating Artistic works. In tangua^ arts, about half of the schools have programs in 
drama or dramatic production for students. Sevm*al schools have initiated creative writing cour^. In ad- 
dition to this general support for creative interns and taints through the ntaior media of music, art, and 
langua^ 3rts» schools have also de^'eloped ^^ecif ic clubs, such % poetry and ch^ clubs, initiated field 
trips, and started courses such as film-making, library use, and mathematical game theory. 

Evaluation. Schools were satisfied with the success of their existing programs. In some c^es. mixed 
feelings were expressed becau^ of the lack of funds to extend programs to a satisfactory degree. Evaluation 
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was tionoxistent for approxitnatefy half of the schools consktered and varied from poor to very poor for the 
oUw srh<K>ls. CkMH'fally. personal observation or personal opinion was heavily relied upon for evaluation 
information. Enroll.T«.nts in activities, clubs, and courses and observational data would be necessary to 

as< I'l t.iin tti«» ^ffctJivenoss of the pro^ams. 

Future Pro-ams. iSltw programs to be instituted during the coming year were considerably less ambi- 
tious in this n.;..l <.rea than in others. About half of the schools Indicated that they would expand, in some 
,umvnM ways, available otferinq^. A small percentage indicated that they would not have any new programs 
i„ ihiv. .,ie... S,>f;;iticalfv. programs instituted by one<»uarter of the schools were concerned with fllm-n^ing. 
<if ,iphi< ..rts. ..... . ind..pt.ndent studies. Other programs relating to debate, radio broadcasting. bllingual4)icul- 

lur.il v oiv.um. skiing, and rwking were also listed as supporting the creative talents of pupils. 

ilu«. risked whut prcqrams would be instituted if funds were available, most schools answered "more 
of tho s...')e." In i« Utw lases. sc hools did not generate ideas for new prtigrams In this area. The isolated 
exa mU s . f programs classifiecf as supporting the attainment of this goal area Included schools that would: 
(1) .niruclu. - f ilMi-n^aking; 12) bring speakers; (3) institute assemblies, field trips, and development programs: 
(4) uH.^ .vo.«' M..dii., including computer technologies; a»id (5) provide students with swimmino. girls' sports, 
.ind .jdditiona! concert o|>portunities. 

In yenrT.il. the originality of the Ideas and the extent of programs in this area could not be considered 
.6 s..tist... torv in other goal aroiK. In some cases progratT»s considered of great Interest have no clear rela- 
t...ns M . to ti,<. yoal. Alihouflh the prografns may hwe components which do in fact foster creative interest 
,.i,d t .! I !. iiiis is nui « Msily det^'miined fiom the simple listing of the program names. 
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PATHWAYS 

The pamphlet Educational Goals for Massachusetts acknowledges that, to create a total environment 
for the learner, the educate r must better focus the support functions in the educatiooaf system. Specifi- 
cally, the Pathways section proposes seven aspects of the educational system with which educators shcHild 
be concerned. The seven aspects are expressed as positive statements and include consideratiofi for the 
individual student, teacher, administrator, and school. 

Each question in the Pathways section of the Booklet was rated by respondents from one (meaning 
"strongly agree") to five (meaning "strongly disagree"). The most positive score for the Pathways section 
would be a rating of one for each of the seven questions, for a total score of seven. The mobi nc^riUve 
score would be 35. 

Strongly positive results were obtained from almost all of the 154 respondents who coniptoted the 
Pathways section, A very high percentage - some 97,5^.'i of the respondents who completKt ifu' Pathways 
section - recorded positive re^onses, i,e., either "strongly agree" or "agree/' Respondintj scIk^uIs were 
clearly able to support these statements/ The genera! mood of the educators and advisors rcsiuuisible for 
completing the Booklet clearly supported the intent expressed by Pathways. The distributiot^ tordl 
scores fell between 7 and 15 points. 

The detailed, question-by-question response categories are attached. 
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PATHWAYS STATEMENTS 



Ksr COPT mum 



The educational system should accord dignity to the learner by respecting him 3$ a person by 
individuali/ing instruction in a manner which allows him to work according to his ability and to 
satisfy his need to succeed by encouraging him to develop his own value system which is tempered 
with a sensitivity to his obligations to others by freeing his creative nature and by aidirrg him to 
develop his thought processes in a realistic atmosphere, 

SA A N D SD 
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12.4% 
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The educational system should encourage use of the physical and personnel resources of the 
surrounding geographical area and eliminate or reduce time and place restrictions and constraints 
which inhibit student progress. 
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The educational system should expand the role of the teacher from that of a transmitter of know- 
ledge and information to that of a facilitator of and partner fn learning, possessing the competence 
for the necessary tasks. 
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The educational system should understand how the teacher in personal interaction with studnets 
influences their well-being and their personal values. 
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The educational system should recognise the crucial nature of the supportive role of admini- 
strators in working with teachers. 
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VEST COFT AVMLABU 

The educational system ^K>u(d supply, in TOordination with focat, regional, state, and federal agwct^, 
those supportive pupil personnel service needed to foster individual development and to a>ntrlbute 
to the social welfare, particularly tho» sen^ices related to mental and physical health. 
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The educational system ^outd re^ond to the needs and concerns of alt the people while working 
toward a student-centered educationai pro(^ and s^ broad support-financial and otherwise-to 
the fulfillment at this end. 
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CITIZEN ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Citizens withing a school district are able to contribute in many ways to the suf^ion and 
in^provement of their a:hool system. P«iiculariy Important is Uie interaction betweni the school's 
polici« and programs and the community's needs and asperations for Its d>lldren. The Booklet 
provided citizens with an opportunity to worls with ohool personnel to corwider the comprehen- 
stvene$s of existing (xrogrsrm di>d kientify future modifications and additions. 

The style and extent of the interaction betwem the 8d>ool and the Citizen Advisory Committee 
was not recorded in the Booklet. The interaction probably varied from one sdtool to another. 
However, the total number of citizere fisted for ttte Committee is large. Ovf r 2500 citizens contri^ 
buted to the efforts of the sdwwls in completing the Booklet. The opportunity for involvenient in 
school surveying and planning ^ taken by an active and interested citizenry. The Committees 
varied in size from three to one hundred and ninety one menr^bers. but the av^agc number of members 
was eighteen which is a relatively large number of persons involved In rorr^letlng one r^ort, i.e., the 
Booklet. Therefore, a relatively \&t^ input into thinking and generating meaningful altmnative pro- 
grams to meet the Ten Goats of Massachusetts was possible. 

Committee membership w^ divided almost evenly between men and women (i.e., 45% and 
55% re^ectrvely). The only other demographic crfiaracteristic of the committee membership which 
was specifically indicated in some cases, vm student participation. About three percent of the 
membership was students. Additional characteristics, which may be of Interest to educational plan* 
ners, should be considered in the future of collection of data. Over 60% of the schools responding 
recorded the nam^ of their Citizen Advisory Committee. 
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